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One  of  the  first  issues  to  confront  the  16th  UN  General  Assembly  when  it  reconvenes  on  September  19  will  be  which 
Government  should  sit  in  China’s  seat  in  the  Seeurity  Council  and  General  Assembly.  For  ten  years  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  preventing  UN  debate  of  this  issue.  Now  it  appears  the  moratorium  on  discussion 
is  dead. 


This  Newsletter  attempts  to  discuss  briefly  the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  the  UN.  The  broader  but  related 
issue  of  U.  S.  recognition  is  not  dealt  with.  Some  other  questions  not  discussed  here  but  upon  which  progress  is  im¬ 
perative:  resumption  of  trade  and  travel  between  the  United  States  and  China,  U.  S.  surplus  food  for  China,  China’s 
participation  in  disarmament  and  test  ban  talks. 


Harkgrouiul.  The  conflict  over  China’s  UN  seat  is 
rooted  in  recent  history.  The  Chinese  civil  war  ended 
in  1949  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  control 
of  the  mainland  and  the  Nationalist  Chinese  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  control  of  Taiwan,  or  Formosa, 
some  100  miles  offshore.  Nationalist  China  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  UN  and  has  continued 
to  hold  China’s  permanent  seat  on  the  Security  Council 
and  in  the  General  Assembly.  So  far  all  attempts  to 
debate  the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  place  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  have  failed,  though  the  margin 
has  become  closer  and  closer.  In  1960  it  was  42-34 
against  debate  with  22  abstentions. 


eonfirmation  hearings,  new  State  Department  appoint¬ 
ees  were  questioned  elosely  on  their  views.  Recently 
tentative  suggestions  that  the  United  States  might  agree 
to  admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  in  the  UN  have  been 
vigorously  opposed.  As  a  result  the  impression  has  been 
created  that  while  the  Administration  might  like  to 
alter  present  China  policy  it  feels  severely  limited  by 
attitudes  which  it  believes  exist  in  Congress  and  the 
general  public. 


The  issue  eannot  he  avoided,  however.  If  the  United 
States  rontiiiues  its  vigorous  opposition  to  seating  Com¬ 
munist  China,  it  may  well  find  its(4f  hadly  heaten  in  a 
vote  at  the  UIN  this  fall.  This  eouhl  have  an  adverse 
effcTt  on  other  issues  before  the  UN  in  w'hieh  the  United 
States  is  vitally  interesteil,  such  as  the  test  han  negotia¬ 
tions  and  Berlin.  It  could  create  an  anti-UN  climate  in 
the  Uniteil  States  just  when  the  world  ami  the  United 
States  need  the  moderating  influence  of  the  UN  more 
than  ever.  Nor  would  the  U.  S.  position  seem  much  im- 
proveil  if,  as  some  have  suggesteil,  it  shouhl  urge  a  UN 
solution  which  would  he  known  in  advance  to  he  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  Communist  Chinese  Government. 


Decided  Shift  in  Worhl  Opinion.  During  the  past  year 
a  decided  shift  has  occurred  w'hich  seems  to  indicate 
the  question  will  be  thoroughly  debated  and  may  be 
decided  at  the  UN  this  autumn.  Key  nations  such  as 
.Japan,  Pakistan,  Brazil  have  indicated  they  are  shifting 
their  stand.  The  general  consensus  at  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  ministers  conference  last  March  favored  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  in  the  UN. 


Some  Shift  in  U.  S.  Opinion.  During  this  same  period 
the  advent  of  a  new  Administration  in  Washington  has 
created  the  possibility  of  a  new  look  at  U.  S.  China 
policy.  President  Kennedy  as  a  candidate  had  suggested 
exploration  of  ways  to  include  Communist  China  in  the 
test  ban  talks.  The  appointment  of  men  such  as  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Chester  Bowles  seemed  to  indicate  a 
possible  move  in  this  direction.  But  a  very  considerable 
effort  against  any  policy  change  was  mounted  early 
this  year.  Soon  after  Congress  convened,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  One  Million  inserted  a  full  page  ad  in  the  Wash- 
inqtoyi  Post  against  UN  seating  or  U.  S.  recognition 
signed  by  55  Senators  and  283  Representatives.  At  the 


One  alternative  could  be  for  the  President  to  state  can¬ 
didly  to  the  American  people  the  impossibility  of  ig¬ 
noring  a  nation  comprising  one-fourth  of  the  world’s 
population  and  the  imperative  need  to  deal  with  Com¬ 
munist  China  if  progress  is  to  be  made  on  issues  such 
as  disarmament,  the  test  ban  treaty,  refugees  and  opium 
control.  The  Administration  could  support  ( 1 )  seating 
Communist  China  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  (2)  creation  of  a  UN  seat  through  which 
the  people  on  Taiwan  could  be  represented. 
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There  are  indications  the  public  would  respond  to  Ad¬ 
ministration  leadership.  On  July  6  of  this  year,  the 
General  Synod  of  the  newly  formed  United  Church  of 
Christ  approved  the  report  of  its  Social  Action  Council 
which  included  a  recommendation  that  Communist 
China  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Church  of  Christ  was  formed  by  a  merger  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  and  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Churches. 

Last  December  the  Methodist  Church’s  National  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns  issued  a  resolution  urging 
the  United  States  to  encourage  full  debate  in  the  United 
Nations  on  the  question  of  admitting  Communist 
China.* 

Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minn.,  and  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  Pa.,  have  both  urged  recently  that  Communist 
China  be  included  in  any  further  disarmament  talks. 


SOME  ALTERNATIVES  AT  THE  UN 

No  one  can  now  predict  the  course  of  events  at  the 
UN  this  fall  on  the  question  of  seating  Communist 
China.  The  situation  is  extremely  complex  and  fluid. 
Three  broad  possibilities  do,  however,  appear  more 
likely  than  others,  although  each  must  be  hedged  about 
with  many  qualifications: 

(  I )  The  General  Assembly  could  postpone  a  final  de¬ 
cision  until  next  year.  It  might  set  up  a  special  Com¬ 
mission  or  negotiating  body  to  work  on  the  questions 
which  must  be  decided. 

(2)  Communist  Chinese  representatives  could  be 
seated  in  the  China  seat  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council.  Taiwan  would  be  given  a  sep¬ 
arate  seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  A  major  question 
here  is  whether  such  a  proposal  would  be  acceptable 
to  either  Peking  or  Taipeh.  Both  have  so  far  rejected 
a  “two  China”  poliey. 

(3)  Communist  China  could  be  seated  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council.  Residents  of  Tai¬ 
wan  would  have  no  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Assembly  might  or  might  not  attach  conditions  to  a 
UN  scat  for  Communist  China,  such  as  respect  for 
Taiwan’s  integrity  or  agreement  to  trusteeship  or  a 
plebiscite  for  Taiwan. 

(Funeral  AHsembly.  This  fall  a  majority  of  UN  members 
will  probably  vote  to  discuss  the  seating  of  Communist 
China  in  the  UN.  Then  the  question  will  be  which 
claimant  should  be  seated.  In  the  General  Assembly 
there  is  no  veto.  “Important”  questions  arc  decided  by 
a  two-thirds  vote;  others  by  a  majority  vote,  according 


*  At  its  Annual  Meeting,  December  1960,  FCNL  members  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  a  statement  supporting  UN  seating  and  U.S. 
recognition  as  necessary  to  achieving  peace  in  Asia  and  added: 
“Any  change  in  our  China  policy  must  seek  to  answer  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  residents  of  Taiwan,  including 
safeguards  for  all  minorities.”  There  was  dissent  by  some 
members  who  opposed  U.S.  recognition  and  UN  seating  at  this 
time.  All  agreed,  however,  that  little  progress  can  be  made 
toward  general  disarmament  until  Communist  China  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  disarmament  negotiations.  For  complete  Statement 
of  Policy,  write  FCNL. 


“Yes,  the  Worhl  IS  Rountl” 


to  Article  18  of  the  UN  Charter.  In  1960  the  com¬ 
peting  claims  of  the  Kasavubu  and  Lumumba  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  Congo  were  decided  by  a  majority  vote 
with  no  objection  being  raised  by  any  member.  It  is 
argued  by  some,  however,  that  a  majority  of  UN  mem¬ 
bers  would  consider  Communist  China’s  seating  an 
“important”  issue,  thus  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote.  A 
vote  to  set  up  a  negotiating  commission  would  require 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

Security  (’ouiicil.  In  the  11  member  Security  Council, 
China  is  one  of  the  five  permanent  members  with  a 
veto.  A  decision  in  the  General  Assembly  would  not 
determine  the  question  for  the  Security  Council.  There, 
decisions  on  “procedural  matters”  are  made  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  seven  members.  On  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  seven  votes  are  needed  with  each  of  the  five  per¬ 
manent  members — China,  France,  USSR,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States — having  a  veto.  The  non-per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  Security  Council  now  arc 
Ceylon,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Liberia,  Turkey  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Sens.  George  D.  Aiken,  Vt.,  and  Wayne  Morse,  Ore., 

U.  S.  delegates  to  the  UN  in  1960,  concluded:  “In  the 
Security  Council  the  question  of  representation  would 
likely  be  deemed  a  procedural  matter  and  therefore 
not  subjet  to  a  veto  by  the  United  States.” 

Some  persons  feel  this  issue  might  not  even  be  raised 
in  the  Security  Council  this  fall  because  ( 1 )  there 
might  not  be  seven  affirmative  votes,  or  (2)  there  is 
the  possibility  the  veto  would  apply,  or  (3)  this  issue  | 
might  become  entangled  in  the  complex  question  of  ■ 
enlarging  the  Security  Council.  I 
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I  - 

SHOULD  COMMUNIST  CHINA  BE  SEATED  IN  THE  UN? 


The  Chinese  Communists  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  “peace-loving”  requirements  of 
the  UN  Charter.  Their  aggressive  acts  and  warlike  talk 
unfit  them  for  membership  in  this  world  organization. 
They  fought  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  and  openly 
declare  their  intention  of  taking  Taiwan  by  force.  To 
seat  the  Peking  government  would  rob  the  UN  of  its 
moral  authority. 


If  the  United  Nations  is  to  “save  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war”,  all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  members.  No 
nation  should  be  barred.  The  UN  is  intended  to  be  a 
forum  for  discussing  the  problems  of  the  world  such  as 
China  and  other  nations  present.  While  the  charge  of 
aggression  leveled  at  China  is  serious,  other  UN  mem¬ 
bers  also  have  been  guilty  of  aggressive  acts. 


The  Mao  government  does  not  truly  represent  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  It  imposed  itself  by  force  upon  the  people  of  the 
mainland  and  in  the  process  liquidated  numberless 
citizens  who  opposed  it. 

The  membership  of  the  Peking  government  in  the  UN 
is  not  necessary  to  the  negotiation  of  a  disarmament 
agreement.  There  have  been  negotiations  with  the 
Peking  government  outside  the  UN,  for  example,  at 
Panmunjon,  Geneva,  and  Warsaw.  Besides,  China’s 
contention  that  war  is  inevitable  does  not  suggest  that 
she  is  interested  in  disarmament.  She  is  unwilling  to 
settle  any  important  issue  except  by  causing  her  oppo¬ 
nents  to  surrender. 

To  admit  Communist  China  would  enhance  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  and  be  a  victory  for  Communism.  It 
would  appear  like  a  vindication  of  her  belligerent  poli¬ 
cies.  The  uncommitted  nations  would  interpret  it  as  a 
sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  “free  world,”  and 
particularly  the  United  States.  It  would  bring  into  the 
United  Nations  a  powerful  Communist  government 
and  increase  the  difficulties  now'  faced  by  the  UN. 

It  would  mean  abandoning  the  Republic  of  China  which 
has  faithfully  supported  the  UN  and  the  United  St’ates. 
It  would  advance  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia. 


The  Mao  government  has  proved  that  it  is  in  effective 
control  of  China.  While  it  came  to  power  through  vio¬ 
lent  civil  strife,  this  is  not  new  or  unusual  in  history. 

China  is  making  progress  in  the  atomic  field.  She  now 
has  atomic  reactors  and  soon  will  have  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  Any  disarmament  or  test  ban  treaty  would  be 
meaningless  without  involving  China,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  she  will  participate  in  disarmament  negotiations, 
or  be  bound  by  them,  if  she  is  barred  from  the  UN.  Dis¬ 
armament  talks  with  China  could  explore  fully  her 
proposal  to  make  the  Pacific  an  atom-free  zone. 

The  fact  that  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  Com¬ 
munist  is  hardly  a  valid  reason  for  barring  it.  Other 
Communist  nations  are  in  the  UN.  Membership  might 
enhance  China’s  position,  but  her  position  in  the  world 
is  not  dependent  on  UN  membership.  Outside,  she  can 
cause  serious  trouble.  Inside,  she  could  be  confronted 
directly  with  the  charges  against  her. 

To  seat  the  Peking  government  need  not  mean  aban¬ 
doning  the  Republic  of  China.  Nor  need  the  seating  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  weaken  the  position  of 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia.  China  has  already  settled 
border  disputes  with  Burma  and  Nepal  and  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Pakistan. 


1 


How  it  Looks  from  Poking 


In  an  interview  that  Chou  En-lai  granted  to  Eng¬ 
lish  journalist  Felix  Greene  in  late  1960,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Prime  Minister  answered  questions  on  the 
United  Nations  and  Taiwan  as  follows : 

“China  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
first  place.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  founding 
members  .  .  . 

“The  question  now  is  that  the  U.  S.  Government, 
controlling  the  United  Nations,  is  forcibly  keeping 
there  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  which  was  cast 
aside  long  ago  by  the  Chinese  people.  China’s  seat 
in  the  United  Nations  is  thus  usurped,  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  with  its  650  million 
people,  is  deprived  of  its  legitimate  rights  in  the 
United  Nations.” 

“As  long  as  the  United  States  continues  to  occupy 
Taiwan  there  can  be  no  basic  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  China  and  the  United  States. 


Supposing  Long  Island  in  the  United  States  were 
occupied  by  another  country,  could  the  United 
States  improve  its  relations  with  that  country? 

“The  Chinese  Government  has  always  stood  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  through 
negotiations  .  .  .  The  Chinese-United  States  am¬ 
bassadorial  talks  were  started  on  China’s  initiative. 
But,  as  the  United  States  Government  persists  in 
occupying  Taiwan  by  force,  the  talks  have  dragged 
on  for  five  years,  through  a  hundred  sessions, 
without  results  so  far. 

“Taiwan  is  an  inalienable  part  of  China’s  terri¬ 
tory.  This  is  a  historical  fact.  The  Cairo  and 
Potsdam  Declarations,  both  signed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  confirm  that  Taiwan  is  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory.  After  Japanese  surrender,  Taiwan  was  for¬ 
mally  restored  to  China  on  October  25,  1945  and 
was  taken  over  and  administered  by  the  Chinese 
Government.” 
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(loiiimittee  of  One  Million.  One  of  the  most  active  op¬ 
ponents  of  a  change  in  present  U.  S.  policy  toward 
China  has  been  the  Committee  of  One  Million,  343 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  which  was  organized  in 
1955.  In  1953  and  1954  the  predecessor  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  obtained  one  million  signatures  against  UN  seat¬ 
ing  of  Communist  China. 

Among  those  on  its  steering  committee  are  Sens.  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Ill.,  Kenneth  R.  Keating,  N.  Y.,  Reps. 
Walter  II.  .Judd,  Minn.,  and  Francis  E.  Walter,  Pa. 
People  from  many  walks  of  life  are  among  its  members. 

The  Committee  claims  to  have  organized  a  successful 
postcard  campaign  against  Senate  hearings  on  trade 
with  China  in  1957  and  issued  a  rebuttal  to  the  Conlon 
Report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  called  for  a  change  in  China  policy.  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  full  page  newspaper  advertisement  on  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1961,  carried  the  names  of  338  members  of 
Congress  opposed  to  seating  Communist  China  in  the 
UN,  including  Administration  lieutenants  Sens.  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

From  interviews  by  members  of  the  FCNL  staff  we 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  ( 1 )  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  think  Communist  China  falls  short 
of  the  UN  Charter  requirements  for  membership,  and 
should  not  be  seated.  (2)  Some  do  not  have  strong 
personal  convictions  but  feel  that  the  people  they  rep¬ 
resent  are  unwilling  to  have  Communist  China  seated 
at  this  time.  C3)  Others  tacitly  admit  that  they  favor 
seating  the  Peking  government,  hut  consider  it  political 
suicide  to  support  it  openly. 

Some  of  the  latter  two  groups  signed  the  Feb.  20  peti¬ 
tion.  Others  refused  to  do  so.  One  Congressman  said 
four  pieces  of  mail  came  across  his  desk  urging  him  to 
sign.  All  went  in  the  waste-basket.  One  said,  “I  resent 
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this  type  of  thing.  It  is  used  as  a  test  of  one’s  patriotism 
and  that  is  not  the  issue.”  Another  said,  “I  don’t  think 
we  in  Congress  have  the  right  to  tie  the  hands  of  those 
who  must  decide  the  China  policy.”  Various  members 
of  both  houses  said,  “You  noticed  I  didn’t  sign.” 

The  Committee  for  One  Million  is  not  registered  under 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act. 

CongroHs  a  Key  Roudhiork.  Congress  is  the  arena  in 
which  major  changes  must  be  made  to  permit  a  re¬ 
vised  China  policy.  Over  the  last  10  years.  Congress 
has  gone  on  record  on  16  separate  occasions  on  this 
subject.  All  but  one  of  the  seven  roll  call  votes  were 
unanimous.  In  the  lone  exception  in  1959,  William  II. 
Meyer,  Vt.,  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio,  voted  “Nay”  and 
Byron  L.  Johnson,  Colo.,  and  Charles  O.  Porter,  Ore., 
were  paired  against  the  resolution.  While  Nationalist 
China’s  supporters  point  out  that  Meyer,  Johnson  and 
Porter  were  defeated  in  the  1960  election,  each  of  these 
men  ran  ahead  of  President  Kennedy  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  their  respective  districts. 

This  year,  S.  Res.  67,  introduced  by  Sen.  Norris  Cotton, 
N.H.,  was  termed  “too  negative”  by  some  and  a  substi¬ 
tute,  S.  Con.  Res.  22,  was  offered.  On  July  25  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  out  a  further 
revision,  S.  Con.  Res.  24,  after  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd’s 
stronger  version  was  narrowly  beaten. 

Who  Make  Cliina  Policy?  Four  key  officials  are: 

•  President  John  F.  Kennedif  •  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  who  served  in  1950  and  1951  as  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  •  Walter  P.  Mc- 
Conanyliy,  present  Assistant  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  who  served  as  a  foreign  service  officer  in  China 
in  1941  and  1948-50.  He  closed  the  last  American 
foreign  service  post  in  China  in  April  1950.  •  Rep. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Minn.,  single  most  influential  Con¬ 
gressman  on  China  policy,  who  was  a  medical  mission¬ 
ary  in  China  under  the  Congregational  Eoreign  Mission 
Board  1924-31;  returned  to  China  as  medical  mission¬ 
ary  1934-38. 


Kdiiors:  E.  Itw’MOM)  Wll.soN,  Ei>w  AKi>  F.  Snydkk 
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The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  he  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Lpon  re<iuest,  Ff^NL  .ACTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
domestic  legislative  issues; 

•  Directory  of  (.iongressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 
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